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THE BROTHE 


T has pleased one of the werriest 
] writers of this ave to call courts 
of law the chimnies of society, 
through which all the smoke and 
black vapours find a vent; thence 
inferring. that the swe pers inust 
have black hands. Iam not quali- 
fied to decide whether these chim- 
nics of the moral world could be 
cleansed by besoms, or other ma- 
chines, as satisfactorily as by hu- 
man sweepers, alias lawyers. Let 
future parliaineuts consider this, 
as our’s have bountifully compas- 
sionated a fraternity of the same 
colour, I comfort myself by re- 
membering, that my profession uc- 
quaints me particylarly with the 
firesides of my fellow creatures, 
and that the staius on our hands 
may be washed away. 

ihere was once in the Nurth of 
England a half forsaken by-road. 
which led the traveller round the 
skirts of a wide woody garden, 
from whence a flight of stone steps 
ascended to a green terrace, where 
Stood the remnant of an ancient 
building, called the Brother’s House. 
It owed this name to the appropria- 
tion of the mansion in other times 
toa Moravian fraternity. long since 
dissolved. A few flat tablets scat- 
tered aiiong the neglected Dower rs 
in the garden. distinguished the 
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spots sanctified bv their remains $ 
and the last inhabitant of the oo 
ther’s Hlouse might have been tmis- 
taken fur one of their society. But 
though his habits now appeared <0 
simple and sequestered, he nad act- 
ed a celebrated part on the grand 
theatre of life. His genius and sen- 
sibility had been blunted in his 
youth by too early inheritance of 
rank and fortune, vet he did not 
become. like the prodigal of the 
seventeenth cen fury, OV turns me. 
fidler, statesman, and buf 01 37 — 
he only changed into a chemist, ind 
employed the energies left § by dis- 
Sipation, on gas, gaivanism, merino 
fiveces, and human skulls. Aft 
aniusings himself with m ye than aa 
* Century of Inventions,” dedica- 
ted by the Ma rquis of Worcester to 
King Charies, he suddenly sunk in- 
to au obscure and indolent soli scala 
advpting Paracelsus’s 
‘ Trees last longer than men, be- 
cause they stand still.” He ceased 
to write, ate littie, talked still less, 
and never moved bevond the thres- 
held of the Brother’s House. in 
which be settled himself without re- 
garding its dilapidated state, with 
ouly one servant, a maa as merry 
and usetul, but as oddly shaped and 
as much dreaded bv the neighbour- 
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hood, as the inbber-hend of Milten’s 
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days. His master was known in 
that little circle by the name of Old 
Quarles, but more commonly bv 
that of Brother Christopher, in al- 
Jusion te an old Moravian, whose 
reverend person he resembled. And 
he, with a kind of familiar humility, 
which seemed an acquiescence in 
the simple customs of the former 
residents, always styled his servant 
“ Brother John.”—-This singular 
recluse had two nephews, to whom 
as all his fortune was expected to 
centre in them, he was permitted 
to give the names he most delighted 
in, his own and his favourite do- 
mestick’s: but these young men, 
though they grew up with the same 
prospects, education, and society, 
were as unlike as the persons whose 
app-ilations, they bore. ‘they 
agreed only in thetr dependence on 
their uncle Quarles, and their anx- 
iety to secure his favour. On his 
sixtieth birth-day, he summoned 
them to his lonely house, to make 
known their chosen paths in life, 
and receive some substantial proofs 
of his affection. Brother Christo- 
pher, as the eldest and his uncle’s 
namesake, eptertained very confi- 
deut hopes of his bounty and pre- 
ference; while the younger, con- 
scivus that his manners and opini- 
ons were unlikely tu conciliate a 
morose recluse, endeaveured to 
provide himself with a set of ancient 
dogmas and quotations, which 
might be useful occasionally. ‘Ihe 
visit was briefly paid, and received 
without any apparent distinction 
between the nephews; but a few 
hours after their departure, Quarles 
called his servant John into his bed- 
chamber, and wrote this testamen- 
tary memorandum in his presence ; 
—< Whereas in the year 165% the 
most noble Marquess of Worcester 
bequeathed to my ancestor, Sir 
Phifis Quarles, Knt. a seal of his 
ewn special invention, as mention- 
ed un the Harleian Mss. voiume 
2428. in which there is a copy of 
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the. Century of inventions in his 
own hand-writing. By this afore. 
said seal, any letter, though writ. 
ten but in English, may (as therein 
specified) be read in eight different 
languages; and by its help the 
owner may privately note the day 
of the month, the month of the 
year, the year of our Lord, the 
names of the witnesses, the indivi- 
dual place, and the very nuimber of 
lines contained in any contract or 
instrument sealed withit. Where- 
fore to prevent all doubt or faisifi- 
cation. [ seal this my last Will and 
Testament with the seal above des- 
cribed, and hereby give and be- 
queath the seal itself, as a token of 
my most true regard, and as a rare 
specimen of precious mechanick art, 
to my eldest nephew Christopher, 
Vo his Brother Joho I bequeath an 
alphabet in a lantern, a pocket lad- 
der, and adiscourse wovenin ribbon, 
all devised by our ancestor’s most 
noble friend, the said + arquess of 
Worcester. And to both wy ne- 
phews jointly | give and bequeath 
my only faithful servant. commonly 
called John. Finally, f desire that 
they, my aforesaid nephews, shall 
provide a chestof Euglish oak, and 
place it on two cross beams in the 
upper part of my barn,* having first 
euclosed in it my mortal remains, 
which { therein bequeath to the 


worms, my residuary legatees.” 


Very few weeks after this ree 
markable testament had been writ- 
ten, the testator’s deatii was an- 
nounced to his nephews ; and as he 
had made no devise of his real es- 
tate, the eldest claimed and took 
possession of the whole, leaving 
his brother only the whimsical an- 
uique mentioned in their uncle’s 
testament. Kvery crevice and chest 
was searched, in hopes of findifig 


—, 





** A coffin thus deposited remaus still 


near the great northern road, and is 
shewn to strangers.” 


becear nor a lawyer.” 
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some concealed hoard to enrich the 
unfortunate cadet’s share of the few 
moveables found in the aptiquary’s 
mansion ; and when all had heen 
examined in vain, he endeavoured 
to find some hint or secret purpose 
inthe woven ribbon which held the 
chief place among his bequests. 
But it only contained these ancient 
and respectable maxims. 

« Chuse the daughter of a good 
mother. 

“ {f thou hast wit and learning, 

et wisdom and wodesty also.-— 
*Tis not sufficient to be precious if 
thou art not polished. 

* Visit thy brother, but live not 
too near him. Neither make ser- 
vants of thy kindred, nor kindred of 
thy servants. 

» Let thy companions be like the 
bees that make honey. not wasps 
that only hum, devour, and sting. 

* Thou shalt not sleep upon a 


grave. ad 


Whatever might be the intrinsick 
value of these precepts. young Cla- 
rendon thought his uncle had left a 
more substantial legacy to those he 

called his residuary legatees. And 
the last sentence seemed a pointed 
and bitter rebuke to the folly of de- 
pendence on heritable wealth. With 
no friendiy feelings towards thuse 
laws which have establis! hed the best 

rights of succession in the eldest 
son. John accompanied his brother 
Christopher to the lonely grange 
chosen by their uncle for his piace 
of rest. His remains had been de- 
posited there before the arrival of 
his younger nephew, whose ili-hu- 
mour Suyges sted some peevish re- 
marks on the junacy indicated by 
his last requests. ~ Not aosolute 
lunacy,’* said the elder merriily— 
“for [have found an unsigned codi- 
cil, in which he desires us to con- 
vert the © Brother’s House into an 
inn, and to provide accommodation 
gratis for one guest every night, 
but that guest must neither be a 
Jubn, whose 


only possession was his knowledge 
of the law, retorted, with creat 
bitterness, ** And if the superstition 
of ancient lawyers had not made 
heirs of elder sons, there would 
have been only a beggar anda law- 
yer in it to-day.”—* A blow’ an- 
swered this sarcasm, and the younz- 
er made a bold attempt to repay it, 
but the unfortunate Christopher has- 
tily stepping back, fell from the 
height on which they were stand- 
lug to survey their uncle’s coffin, 
and lay motionless at the foot 
of the ladder. John leaped 
down in an agony of remorse and 
terruur to succour the sufferer, 
whose head had received a mortal 
blow. Ue made two faint attempts 
to speak, and resting his cheek on 
his brother’s feet expired. That 
unhappy brether remained several 
moments stupid with dismay, be- 


fore he fully felt all the horrour of 


his situation. ‘The heir of his un- 
cle’s wealth lay dead beside him— 
who would not believe that avarice 
and envy had not instigated his 

fate? While this frightful recol- 

lection froze up his faculties, a con- 
fused noise at the door increased 
his alarm. It was a desolate hour, 
and a place which no stranger had 
aright to interrupt. Yet the con- 
fusion of unintentional guilt indu- 
ced him to cover tie ‘body with 
some str:w which had been left in 
the forsaken barn, and secrete hiim- 
self in its darkness. while the door 
opened slowly, and a man entered 
carrying a dark lantern, which pre- 
sently discovered that the bearer 
was his uncle’s ancient servant. 
This old man leoked round, secured 
the door as if fearful of intruders, 
and ascending the iadder, began, 
by the aid of the twilight which 
gleamed through the ralters, to ex- 
amine his late master’s last reposi- 
tory. He had brought a mallet, a 
chizzel, and several vigorous tvols, 
which he seemed preparing to em- 
ploy in unclosing the eaken chest : 
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but the eager gaspings of young 
Clarendon. as he stood trembling, 
and conscious that while he lurked 
asasny he might be arrested as a 
murderer, appeared to disturb the 
work. Old John started guilty, 
descended the ladder a few steps, 
and at the same instant the oak 
chest or coffin, shaken from its ba- 
lance by his labours, fell over the 
beams on which it had been deposi- 
ted. At the sight and sound of its 
hideous fall near his brother’s body, 
Clarenon uttered a faint shriek. 
but recollected his presence of mind 
enough to remain concealed. 1 he 
couscious servant heard the cry, 
and snatching up his lanthron to 
look round, discovered the mangled 
countenance of his young master. 
He threw himself on the body with 
cries of despair. wringing his ‘hands 
anc rending his white hair tiila sud- 
den thought seemed to calm his dis- 
traction. e looked eagerly at the 
chest. w hich ‘rea unbroken by 
its descent. carefully ex yamined thie 
sufferer to discover that no life re- 
mained, and «athering his tools tn- 
to bis wallet, with his crushed lan- 
tern, departed. Strange and mys- 
terious as this man’s visit appeared, 
Cl rendon deemed it a prov idential 
Incident in his favour; but to ren- 
dev it available, it was necessary for 
him to return home unsuspected. 
He stole from the fatal place. with 
the pangs and fears of a criminal, 
skuiking through the most untre- 
quented paths, and had nearly 
reached the Brother’s House, be- 
fore he perceived that he stiil held 
In his hand the chissel dropped by 
his uncle’s servantinthebarn. He 
had taken it up with a coufused in- 
tention to keep it as an evimence 
agains st the owner, but DoW pe rceiv- 
ins red stains on ws inandile, he 
threw it hasuly among the bushes 
near his feet, and redoubled his 
pace humewards. Once he iooked 
back, anu saw, or tiouglthe saw, 
aneve and part of a yellow hand 


among those bushes. 


It was a dark 
eye shadow ed by a shagey eye-brow 


resembling Old John’: s3; and he 
started as from a spectre when that 


suspected man met him on the 
threshold. With atremulous voice, 
and a face which betrayed no con- 
sciousness of young Claren.jon’s 
share in the transaction, he an- 
nounced that a fatal accident had 
befallen his brother. Forced to 
complete the part he had unwarily 
begun, Clarendon accompanied a 
groupe of labourers and neighbours 
to the disastrous place, and heard 
their exclamations of superstitious 
wonder at the strange coincidence 
which had connected the fall of 
their late master’s bier with the 
death of his young heir. One of 
the spectators said shrewaly. as he 
looked at Clarendon, © It- was by 
rare good luck our other master 
escaped, for he was there too.” 
‘the conscious brother cast down 
his eyes, and perceived two or three 
barn-straws eatangled in his sive, 
No ear but his beard the comment 
and the speaker seemed an incon- 
sequent and heedless buy, yet he 
telt all the force of the circumstan- 
tial evidence which might rise 
against him. Still no suspicion 
circulated ; Christopher was inter 
red in peace, and his successor took 
his large inheritance without inter: 
ruption or inquiry, but with a bit- 
ter remembrance of his ancie’s pro- 
phetick axtiv-— Phou shalt not 
sleep upon a grave.” 

It would ve weil if the ingenious 
inventors of the present ave could 
devise some “ anti-attrition”’ com- 
pound lor the mind to remedy the 
decay caused by one idea in perpe- 
tual motion, as successtuily as they 
prevent the wearing-vut ‘of axile- 
trees in constant use. But Claren- 
don could find no relief trom inces- 
saut regret and apprehension till he 
plunged resulutely into the world, 
ana bound all his thouchts to that 
deep and severe study for which he 


« oa 
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had been educated. He laboured 
zealously to realise a reputation 
which might raise him above vague 
suspicions, and remedy the ill con- 
sequence of that momentary ab- 
sence of reason and courage which 
had involved him in mystery, and 
perhaps 1 in dependence on a stran- 
er’s nercy. With such a motive, 
and with a profession affording such 
ample scope toevery kind of genius, 
his eminent success is not surpris- 
ing. His learning, zeal, and in- 
dustry, gained him friends in all 
his clients; and at the bar, as 
Junius would have said. he had the 
three great requisites of a pleader, 
“a tongue to persuade. an eye to 
penetrate, and a gesture to com- 
mand." Twenty veers passed af- 
ter his brother’s death, and _ the 
sincular event which had given him 
affluence was less remembered than 
the honour he had added to it. 
though he still knew secretly how 
impossible it is fora homicide to 
“sleep uponagrave.”’ About this 
period an extraordinary case was 
put into his hands. ‘The youngest 
of four brothers (three by a former 
marriage, and one bya latter) had 
purchased land, and died without 
ofspring. ‘The chief lawyers of 
Scotland declared that the next el- 
der brother had the right of succes- 
sion, but Clarendon advocated the 
cause of the eldest * Because.’ 
said he, * among brothers of differ- 
ent marriages, the first idea that 
presents itself is opposition rather 
than union, and when we examine 
the relationship we must begin wit! 
the parent, who is the se sete a 
pr inciple ; and as from him the first 
step is to the eldest son. we con- 
ceive this son to be one step nearer 
than the second, and two steps 
nearer than the third. Y—On a pot 
So subtile much eloquence and 
Science were expected to appear, 
and the Court was singularly throng- 
ed on the day of trial. Clarendon, 
as 1 have already said, was eimi- 
ment in personal grace, and his rieh 


vein of wit gave attraction to the 
tedious subject of his harangue. He 
traced the earliest rules of succes- 
sion, or the transmission of estates 
from the dead to the living, and 
proved how arbitrary and various 
they have been in different ages 
and countries, as ail customs must 
be that spring from remote feelings, 
or mere imagination. He insisted 
on the right of primogeniture as 
strongly fixed j in Scotland by its pe- 
culiar feudal laws, in which, as mi- 
litary service is the tenure of the 
land. the eldest male is always tne 
favourite in succession. Clarene 
don’s opponent entered into a nice 
and difficult labyrinth to prove the 
property in que sstlon was a oe Vy 
not an old feu; and amused his 
auditors with the " Galeachiahin hile 
tween an heir of co: quest, a- the 
old Scotch law ca!'s him woo ; ie. 
rits purchased lancs, and an / r of 
line, in other words one w bait takes 
an estate acquired by success:on. 
(nhappily in this part of the 
pleadings Clarendon forgot _ his 
uncle’s maxim, if thou hast wit 


or learning, get wisdom «and 
modesty to it? *— tHe only remem 
bered how much a je-t’s pros- 
perty sem etimes surpasses an ar- 


gument’s, and replied —* We have 
ti no heirs by conrguest in 
England since William the Nor- 
man. and such le (t-handed sons are 
out of any dine.’—His adversary, 
whose obscure birth rendered him 
peculiarly qui ok in appropriating a 
sarcasm, answered in-tantly,. and 
with very forcible etnphasis, on | 
cannot dispute the knowledg re of an 
advocate wha has been himself so 
prosperously ap heir at wer, or per- 
haps [ should say by &fve 17—.it 2 
not difficult to guess the frightful 
assuciation of ideas ratsed by tnese 
last words in Clarendon. whose 
countenance became pate as death, 
though conscious innocesee ena? ed 
hin to look steadfastiv at the speaks 
er. He was a dwarfis) and wissha- 
pen man, with shaggy brews, a 
~ 








long, lean, yellow hand, anda ra- 
ven-black eve. whose sinister ex- 
pression suddenly reminded Cla. 
rendon of that which had gazed on 
him among the shrubs where he had 
deposited a guilty token on the 
night of the brother’s death. Nei- 
ther the eye nor his hand could ever 
be forgotten, and he now saw them 
both! The brief fell from his, 
and he fainted. All the croud, as- 
cribing his indisposition to exhaust. 
ed strength, made way for his re- 
moval from the court to his home, 
where he soon recovered enough to 
feel and measure his danger. Most 
bitterly he again regretted the ill- 
managed wit which had provoked 
his brother’s fate, and had proba- 
bly determined his own; but his 
courage did not forsake him, and 
he resolved to owe no second fall to 
the timid caution he had erred in 
once. It is either great policy or 
great rashness to trust an enem 

the moment after he has been of- 
fended, because his pride will be 
exasperated if itis not subdued by 
the aggressor’s boldness. Yet it 1s 
always a note experiment, and 
Clarendon perceived no other re- 
mained forhim, ‘Though the even- 
ine was advanced, he set out in- 
stantly tothe country-house occu- 
pied by the advocate M’Evil, and 
found him alone. Having briefly 
and calmly stated that no personal 
insult was designed by any words 
used in his pro essional harangue, 
he continued. in the same firm tone, 
“ You have seen me before, I think, 
in doubtful circumstances, and I 
do not fear to recall them to your 
memory, because I expect from 
you the same candour and confi- 
dence I possess myself.” ‘Then 
neither attempting disguise nor cir- 
cuinlocution. he related all the oc- 
currences of that unhappy period 
with the clear, full, and convincing 
ferce which usually distinguished 
his cloguence. When the narrative 
was complete, he added, * Woe to 
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the man who is’ taught fo build hig 
hopes of fortune on a grave !—but I 
can truly lay my Nath ot my heart, 
and swear I never framed even a 
wish to see my brother’s ; and un- 
less my grave should be as sleepless 
as my hed has been for many years, 
Ihave no reason to fear death. [| 
could bear it better than suspect- 
ed or disgraced life. therefore | 
surrender myself into your custody, 
Deliver me up to justice if you 
think me deserving the rigour of an 
investigation: | have resolved never 
to disgrace our tribunals, by appear- 
ing as an advocate while any man 
exists who believes me a criminal.” 

M’Evil heard his former adver- 
sary in silence, but tears ran down 
his cheeks. Presently recollecting 
himself, he said, * Command me it 
ever you require an advocate, but 
I have no right to be your judge, 
and [I can neither acquit nor con- 
demn you. I must keep you as my 
prisoner to-night, unless you allow 
me to call you my voluntary guest. 
This house belongs to the Clangreg- 
gors, who never betrayed an enemy 
if he trusted them, and a lawyer 
shall not be worse than outlaws.”— 
The advocate conducted Clarendon 
to his table, where he entertained 
him suaptuously, but with a lurking 
smnile about his lips which tempted 
his guest to doubt his purpose, and 
baif regret his own rash. appeal. 
These doubts and regrets haunted 
Clarendon as he entered the bed- 
chamber prepared for him. Was it 
some optical illusion, some contri- 
ved mockery, or the force of his 
tortured imagination, that created 
what he beheld there ? a man was 
seated beside the hearth with his 
lank hair scattered over his large 
shaguy eye-brows, his broad misha- 
pen “feet covered with thesame rude 
wooden shoes, and his whole ap- 
parel consisting of the coarse fan- 
tastick livery given by his uncie to 
his ancient’ servant ‘Jobn, whose 
funeral he had seen many years be- 
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fore. This unexpected apparition 
remained silent only a moment— 
« Forgive me, Clarendon—forgive 
the son of your kind old uncle’s 
servant if his petulance gave you 
reason to suppose hii your enemy. 
I have put on his apparel, to con- 
vince you that I am neither ashamed 
of the father I resemble so strongly, 
nor forgetful of the benefits he owed 
fo his master. It is true that | wit- 
nessed your concealment vf the 
ehizzel among the shrubs; but I 
now believe it had never been used 
for any criminal purpose. My ho- 
nest father’s visit to his benefactor’s 

coffin was only in obedience to the 








he should examine it thrice every 
year. Do not fear that I will ever 
betray the secret of a man who 
deemed me worthy of trust even 
when he thought he had offended 
me. Had you recollected my per- 
son, or known my assumed name, 
vou would not have aimed an un- 
deserved insult at one who owed to 
your uncle’s bounty the education 
which has enabled him to offer you 
his friendship as an equal, and his 
advice asa lawyer. Let the past 
be remembered only when you be- 
queath legacies, and let them be 
such as shall not invite guilt and 
misery into a Brother’s House.” 








deceased’s whimsical command, that V. 
EXTRACTS 
FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MAN OF LETTERS. 


From the Monthly Magazine 


SINGULAR PARISH. 

- the parish of East Twyford, 

near Harrow, in the county of 
Middlesex, there is only one house, 
and the farmer who occupies it is 
perpetual churchwarden of a church 
which has no incumbent. and m 
which no duty is performed. The 
parish has been in this state ever 
since the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

EASTERN TALES. 

Dr. Russel, in his History of 
Aleppo, gives us the following ac- 
count of oriental story-telling. “The 
recitation of eastern fables and 
tales,” says he, “ partakes some- 
what of a dramatick performance ; 
it is not merely a siinple narrative ; 
the story is animated by the man- 
ner and action of the speaker. A 
variety of other stury-books, be- 
sides the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments (which under that ‘title 
are little known at Aleppo) furnish 
materials for the story-teller, who, 
by combining the incidents of the 
different tales, and varying the 


catastrophe of such as he had rela- 
ted before, gives them an air of 
novelty eyen to persons who at first 
imagine they are listening to tales 


with which they are acquainted. | 


He recites, walking to and fro in 
the middle of the coffee-room, stop- 
ping only now and then, when the 
expression requires some emphati- 
cal attitude. He is conmonly heard 
with great attention ; and not un- 
frequently, in the midst of sone 
interesting adventure, when the 
expectation of his audience is raised 


to the highest pitch, he breaks off 


abruptly and makes his escape from 
the room, leaving his hero or hero- 
ine and his audience in the utmost 
embarrassments. Those who hap- 
pen to be near the door endeavour 
to detain him, insisting on the story 
being finished before he departs ; 
but he always makes his retreat 
good: and the auditors, suspend- 
ing their curiosity. are induced to 
return the same hour next day 
to hear the sennel.” 
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376 F.ctracts from t he Portfolio of a Man of Letters. 


THE COWTHORP OAK. 

Tradition speaks of this oak heing 
in decay for many conerations. 
Supposing it hollowed for the pur- 
pose. two corches might pass to- 
gether through its bole. The lead- 
ing branch fell by a storm, in the 
year 17183 which, being measured 
with accuracy, was found to con- 
tain five tons, and two feet, of 
wood. Before this accidental mnu- 
tilation. its branches are said to 
have extended their shade over half 
an acre of ground, thus constitu- 
ting. in asingle tree, almost a wood 
itself. The present circumference 
of this oak, close by the ground, 
is twenty yards ; and its principal 
limh extends fifteen yards from the 
bole. When compared with it, all 
other trees are children of the forest. 

UNANIMITY OF JURIES. 

The unanmity required of the 
twelves jurors, demanded by the 
English law, is doubtless very sin- 
gular. Without inquiring into its 
propriety or impropriety, tt may be 
observed, that the reason for re- 
quiring this, at least in criminal 
prosecutions, probably arose from 
compassion towards the prisoner ; 
against whom, if the off nce was 
not proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt in the most scrupulous juror, 
it was thought to be erring on the 


merciful side, that this single veto. 


should acquit him. he reason for 
this unauimity in civil cases may 
possibly have arisen from attaints 
been frequently, brought, in ancient 
times, against juries, to which pu- 
nishinent every juror was lable. As 
each mdividual, therefore, might 
be subject to the heavy punishment 
ensuing on a conviction in such 
prose cution, it might be reasonable, 
that every one should have a power 
of dissenting, and not be concluded 
by the opinion of others. It ap- 
pears, from passages in Bracton 
and Fleta, that in the time of Henry 
II. when a jury could not agree, 
it might on the discretion of the 





judge, be increased, and others ap. 
pointed, according to the number 
of dissentients, and four or six ad- 
ded: or, as now, the jury should 
be kept together without meat or 
drink, until they agreed. Proba- 
blv, the alternative of the addition 
of new jurors was discontinued, as 
it made it in reality necessary to 
try the cause over again; so that 
at last, for the oreater despatch of 
business, the judges insisted, in all 
cases. on the unanimity of the jury. 

Fabian, in his Chronicle, gives a 
very clear account of the mayor 
heb edidovinie of London claiming 
privileges in the reign of Henry III. 
namely, that fora ‘trespass against 
the e king, a citizen should be tried 
by a jury of twelve citizens; for 
murder, by thirty citizens ; andfor 
trespass against a stranger, by the 
vath of six citizens and himself. 
These privileges are alluded to in 
agrant of King John to the city of 
Lincoln, in the first year of his 
reizn. © We also grant them. in 
pleas of the crown, they may clear 
thenselves according to the privi- 
leges of the citizens of London.” 

FIRST AMERICAN WAR. 

At the close of our second Ame- 
can war, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers te Know the pri- 
vate opinion of Sir Grore CoLLIER, 
one of the best naval officers this 
country ever possessed, respecting 
the first. 

London, Jan. 1776. 

“ The unhappy war between this 
country aud America has called me 
again into active lite. Iam appoint- 
ed to command the Rainbow of tor- 
ty-four guns, and she ts destined, 
as | am given to understand, to 
convoy ten thousand Hessian troops 
and a thousand of the guards across 
the Atlantick ocean. War is at all 
times a curse to a nation, but this’ 
kind of civil war is worse than 
any other. I deplore the necessity 
of the measure, and have the less 
satisiaction in engaging in it, from 














foreseeing no probability of acquir- 
ing either honour or advantage, 
both of which, (or at least one of 
them) are very necessary to make 
amends for the hardships and dan- 
gers unavoidably attendant on the 
profession of an officer. Ina con- 
test with foreigners, glory and for- 
tune light up the flame of ardour, 
and make cheerfulness and duty go 
hand in hand. Nothing surprises 
me more, than that these bands of 
legal cut-throats, I mean mercena- 
ry troops, can deliberately and 
cooly but to death thousands of 
(perhaps innocent) people, in a 
quarrel wherein neither _ their 
prince, their country, nor their own 
safety, are the least concerned! 
Despicable butchers, and still more 
despicable prince, who lets his sub- 
ject out for hire to murder, and to 
be murdered, that he may add a 
wing to his palaces; or, fur per- 
haps a still meaner motive, that he 
may call a set of castratoes from 
Italy, to warble upon his stage! 
By heavens, I had a thousand times 
rather be an innocent cottager, than 
a German prince of this kind, sur- 
rounded by Eunuchs, and by sub- 
jects who are worse than slaves.” 
CARDS. 

The four suits were meant to re- 

present the four classes of men in 


The Tale of Ivan. 


the kingdom.—The hearts denoted 
the ecclesiasticks : the nobility, or 
military part of the kingdom, were 
represented by points of lances, or 
the spades: diamonds designed the 
order of merchants or tradesmen : 
and the trefoil leaf, or clubs, al- 
luded to the husbandmen and peas- 
ants. The four kings represented 
David, Alexander, Ceesar, and 
Charles, which names were on the 
French cards formerly—they exhi- 
bit the four celebrated monarchies 
of the Jews, Greeks, Rowans, and 
Franks: by the queens are repre- 
sented Argine, Esther, Judith, and 
Pallas—ty pical of birth, piety, for- 
titude, and wisdom : by the knaves 
were designed the servants to 
knights, or the knights themselves. 


The first certain notice of their 
having been known in England, 
occurs Ina record in the time of 
Edward LV. onan application of 
the card-makers to parliament, A.D. 
1643, when an Act was made 
against the importation of playing- 
cards, Sd Edw. IV. c. 4. From 
this statute it appears, that card- 
playing and card-inaking were 
known and practised in England 
belore this period, or about fitty 
years after the era of their supposed 
invention. 
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THE TALE OF IVAN, 
( Translated from the Cornish.) 


a 
From the Literary Gazette, 


HE following translation of one 

of the *Inabinogi,’ or tales for 
the instruction of youth, is curious, 
as well from its being perhaps the 
only one of the kind existing in the 
Cornish language, as shewing how 
the ancrents of times gone by con- 
veyed monitory lessons to the 
young. [It is to be found in 
Liwyd’s Archaeologia Britannica, 
with a Welch translation annexed. | 


1. There were formerly a man 


and weman living in the parish of 


Lianiavan, in the place which is 
called ‘T'y-Hwrdh. 

2. And (the) work became scarce 
ean therefore said the man te 
his wife, 1 will go and search for 
work, and you may live here. 

3. tle took fair leave, and travel- 
led far towards the East; and at 
lust he came to the house of a 
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hushandman (Villanus) and asked 
there for work to perform. 

4. What work canst thou per- 
form ? said the husbandman. TIcan 
perform every kind of work, said 
Ivan. Then they agreed for three 
pounds as the hire of a year. 

5. And when the end of the year 
came, his master shewed him the 
three pounds. Look, Ivan, said his 
master: here are thy wages. But 
if thou wilt give them me again, | 
will teach thee a point of doctrine. 

6. Give them to me. said Ivan. 
No, I will not, replied his master.— 
I will explain it to thee. Keep you 
them, said Ivan. ‘Then said his 
master,—** Take care not to leave 
the old road, for the sake of a new 
road ” 

7. They then agreed for another 

ear for the same wages: and when 
the end of the year was come— 
(the same conversation takes place 
as in Nos. 5 and 6, till the master 
delivers his second aphorism, which 
is.‘\—-— Take care not to lodge 
where a young woman is married 
te an old man.” 

9—10. (fhe same conversation, 
&c. takes place for the third year, 
and the master delivers his third 
aphorism),—** suffer thyself to he 
struck twice before thou strikest 
once. for that is the most prudent 
quality of all.” 

11. Then [van would not serve 
any longer,—but he would go home 
to his wife. Not to-day, replied 
his master; my wife bakes to-mor- 
row, and she shall make thee a cake 
to take home to thy wife. 

12. And they put the nine 
eg in the cuke. And when 

van was about to take his leave.— 
_ Here, said his master, is a cake for 
thee to take home to thy wife; and 
when thou and thy wife are most 
joyous together, then break the cake 
—and not sooner. 

13. Fair leave he took—and to- 
wards home (“ Tref,” i. e. town) he 
trayelled, and at last he came to 


| The Tale of Tvan. 


joyful are we to see you. 





Wayn-llerg—-—and there he mej 


three merchants from Tre Rhyn 
persuns of his own parish, coming 
home from 

14. Kaer Esk fair (Exeter,) Oho! 
Ivan, said they, come with us, 
Where 

ave you been so long P 

15. I have been, said Ivan, in 
service, and now I am going home 
to my wife. Oh! said they, come 
with us, and thou shalt be welcome, 

16. 1nd they took the new road, 
and Ivan kept the old. 

17. And as they were going by 
the fields of the houses in the mea- 
dow. not having gone far from Ivan, 
robbers fell upon them = 

18. And they began to cry out, 
and with the cry which the mer- 
chants made, Ivan also shouted 
Fhieves ! Thieves ! 

19. And at the shout which Ivan 
gave, the robbers left the merchants. 
And when they came to Market- 
Joy, there they met again. 

20. Oh, Ivan! said they, we are 
bound to thee,—-had it not been for 
thee, we should have been lost men. 
Come with us, and thou shalt be 
welcome. 

21. And when they were enter- 
ing the house where they were ac- 
customed to lodge» must, said 
[van, see the man of the house. 

22. ‘The host! replied they ; what 
dost thou want with the host? here 
we have the hostess, and she is 
young. If thou must see the host, 
go to the kitchen, and thou shalt 
see him. 

23. And when he came to the 
kitchen, he saw the host, and he 
was an old man, and weak, and 
turning the spit. 7 

24. Uh! quoth Ivan, here I will 
not lodge,—but in the next house. 
Not yet, replied they ; sup with us, 
and thou shalt be welcome. 7 

25. Now, as to the woman of the 
house, she conspired with a certain 
monk in the town, to murde: the 
old man in his bed that night, while 
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the rest were asleep, and lay the 
murder on the merchants. 

96. And while Ivan was in bed, 
there was a hole in the pine-end of 
the house, and he saw a light, and 
he rose out of his bed and listened, 
and heard the monk speaking ; and 
the monk turned his back upon the 
hole—** Perhaps,” said he, * there 
is some one in the next house, who 
may see our horrid deeds :”— And 
with that the adaltress, with her 
paramour, put the old man to 
death 

27. In the meantime, however, 
Ivan with his knife cut, through the 
hole, a pretty round piéce of the 
monk’s gown. 

28. And the next morning the 
adulteress began to cry aloud, be- 
cause her beloved was murdered ; 
and as there was neither man nor 
child in the house except the mer- 
chants, they ought to be hanged on 
his account. 

29, Then they were taken and 
carried to prison, and at last Ivan 
came to them. 

30. Alas! alas! Ivan, said they, 
a hard fate attends us; our host 
was killed last night, and we shall 
be hanged for him. 

$1. Aha! request the justices, 


said [van, to summon those who 


cominitted this heinous crime before 
them. 

52. Who knows, replied they, 
who committed the crime? Who 
committed the crime! said Ivan. 
If { know not how to prove who 
committed the crime, [ will suifer 
myself to be hanged in their stead. 

33. Explanation replied they— 
(Nos. 33, 34, and $5,—Ivan repeats 
what he had seen, and produces 
the piece of gown in evidence. ) 

36. And with that the merchants 
had their liberty, and the woman 
and the monk were hanged. 

37. Then they came togetlier out 
of Market-Joy, (Marchnad-Joy— 
Thursday market.) And they said 


Come with ns as far as Coed Carrn 
yr Wylfa (the Wood of the heap of 
stones of watching), in the parish 
of Purnian. 

38. There two roads separated, 
and the merchants wished Ivan to 
co home with thems; hut that time 
he would not, but would go home 
to his wife. 

89. Then when he had separated 
from the merchants, he foolishly 
spent. his time to try his wife, 
whether she proved constant to him, 
whether she did or did not. 

40 And when he came to the 
door, he heard some one else in the 
bed; he placed his hand on his 
dagger to slay them both; but he 
recollected that he ought to suffer 
twice before he struck once. 

41. And he came out again, and 
then he knocked. Who is there, 
in the name of God ? said she. 

42. Tam here, replied [van. In 
the name of Mary, whom do I hear, 
said she; if you are [van come in.— 
Bring you also a light, said [van.— 
Then she brought a light. 

43. And when Ivan was come in, 
as I was advancing to the door, said » 
he, I heard some one else in the 
bed. 

44. Oh! Ivan, replied she, when 
you determined to go away, I was 
three months gone with child ; and 
now we have a beautiful infant in 
the bed,—gracious in the sight of 
God may he be! 

45. Replied ivan, I will tell thee, 
—iny master and my mistress gave 
mea cake, and tuld me, when [ and 
my wife shuuld be most joyful to- 
gether, that we should break tie 
cake—and not sooner. And noiv 
we have cause to be joyful. 

46. Then they broke the cake, 
and there were nine pounds in the 
cake; and the money they had, and 
the bread they eat; and there never 
was an tdle word nor strife be- 
tween them afterwards. And so it 
ends. 
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From the Ladies Museum, 
ANEC DOVE 
T used to he considered an indis- 


pensable appendage to a great. 


man’s establishment, to have in his 
service one of his unfortunate fellow 
mortals. from whom Providence had 
withheld the blessing of understand- 
ing. ‘This man was called the fool, 

and kept continually round his em- 
ployer’s person, for the purpose of 
amusing those greater fools who 
were capa'le of sporting with his 
misfortunes. It happened, that one 
thus employed had very much pleas- 
ed his master, by affording what he 
called sport for his company, and 
as a mark of his approbation, he 
gave hima favourite walking cane: 
with this injunction—* Keep it: till 
you meet with a greater fool than 
yourself, then give it him.” A very 
short time after, the rich man was 
taken dangerously ill. and his physi- 
cians pronounced his life in imai 

nent danger. ‘the fool was about 
his bed. and observed him in the 
greatest consternation; on which 
he asked him why he appeared so 
frightened. ‘*l am dying,” was 
the answer. * Dying! what is 
that 5’ said the fool. * Going from 
this world to another—from this 
world to eternity!” Oh! a jour- 
ney,” said the fool ; “well, is every 
thing prepared r” ~The master, 
starting with terrour, exclaimed, 

“ No; nothing is prepared for such 
an awful journey ! ? Away ran the 
fool, and instantly returned with 
the walking cane, and putting it in- 
to the hands of his dying master, 
said—* There, take back your cane.” 

———— 
HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 


Tuts prince, upon being inform- 
ed that a person, who was under 
great obligations to him. returced 
his kindness with lngratitude, re- 





plied, “ Well, then, I will he stil! 
kinder to him, which will oblige 
him to love me.” 


From La Belle Assemblée, 
ANECDOTE 

OF THE ABBE D’ENTRAGUES, 

Tue ‘singularities of the Abbé’s 
person, who wasa tall well made 
man. consisted in an extrsordinary 
paleness. of complexion, which he 
contributed to by frequent bleed- 
ings; he slept constantly with his 
arms tied up, and attached by a 
string to the head of his bed, in 
order to reader them delicately 
white, and the whimsicalness of his 
dress was such, though he was an 
Abbé, as to cause him to be exiled 
from court. 

Monsieur Pelletier, though very 
slightly acquainted with him, 
thought it but polite to call on him 
in his exile, and paid him a visit 
about noon. He found his chamber 
extremely neat, with a bed equa 
so, the curtains of which were all 
undrawn. <A person was sitting up 
in the bed, very coquetishly dressed, 
who was wor king tapestry, and w ho 
had on a woman’s night cap, adorn- 
ed with a profusion of ribbands, 
tied in bows: a plaiting of ribband 
confined this person’s corset, a lit- 
tle cambrick open mantle completed 
the dress, and the face was orna- 
mented by patches. At this sight 
M. Pelletier drew back, and imagin- 
ing it to be some lady of easy vir- 
tue, he begged pardon and retreat- 
ed towards the door. ‘The person 
called him back, begged him to 
draw near, and laughing heartily, 
told his name, for this was the 
dress commonly worn by M. D’En- 
tragues when in bed; and he never 
slept with any thing else en his head 
than the most tasteful woman’s 


night-ca p. 
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From the (London) Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1813. 


YescriprTion of the Islands of Ja- 

va, Bali, and Celebes; with an 
account of the principal nations and 
tribes of the Indian Archipelago, is 
in preparation: by Joun Craw- 
ForD, esq. late resident at the 
court of the Sultan of Java. 

The Rev. J. H. Monrx, B. D. 
fellow and tutor of Trinity College, 
and Rezius Professor of Greek j in 
the University, announces a Vin- 
dication of the University of Uam- 
bridge, from the reflections of Sir J. 
E. smith, President of the Linnean 
Society. 

It will be gratifying to the lovers 
of Scottish literature to be informed, 
that a volume of Poems and Songs, 
chiefly in the Scottish dialect, by 
the late Ricuirp Gact, is in the 
press. Mr. wall enjoyed the 
friendship and correspondence of 
Burns, Campbell, Macneil, and 
other celebrated poets of the day 

Dr. PLayFarr will speedily pub- 
lish a Geograpnical and Statistical 
Description of Scotland, 
volumes, octavo, with a map. 


An Account of the Kingdom of 


Nepal, with maps and engravings, 
will speedily be published, by Dr. 
F, Hamitton, \formeriy Bucu- 
ANAN.) 

The Rev, H. J. Ponp has a work 
in the press on original Sin, Free- 
will. Grace, Kegeneration, Justifi- 
cation, Faith. Good Works, and 
Universal Redemption, as imain- 


tained in certain declarations of 


our Reformers which are the 
ground-work of the articles of the 
established church. It will be fol- 
lowed by an Account of the Sub- 
scription to the Articles iu 1604, 
and an historical and critical intro- 
duction to the whole. 

Dr. Ayre. of itull, is about to 
Publish Practicai Ooservations on 
the Nature and Treatment of those 


in two 


Disorders which may be strictly 
deno ninated Bilious. 

M. Korzesve is preparing for 
publication his account of the Rus- 
sian E.obassy to Persia, which will 
appear at the same time in London 
and Wey nar. 

Dr. James Jouwnson, author of 
* the influence of fropical Climates 
on Kuropean Constitutions,’ &c, 
will speedily publish a small work, 
entitled, the Influence of Civick 
Life, Sedentary Habits, and Intel- 
lectual Refinement, on Heian 
Health and Human Happine is 1 
cluding an estimate of thes 
of enjoyment and sufferiu 
different gradations of society. 

Ina few days will be published, a 
translation of M. P. Oreritta’s Di- 
rections for the Lreatmentof Per- 
sons wao have taken Poison, and 
those in a state of suspended anima- 
tion: together with the aeans of 
detecting | poisons and aduiteratioas 
in wine; also of distinguishing real 
from apparent death. 

Mr. Henry tHompsor Nas in 
the press. aud sportiy will puolish, 
Remarks on the Conduct of a Nure 
sery ; intending to zive iaformation 
to young r mothers, and those likely 
to become so. ihis work had re- 
ceived the permission of the late 
Priicess Charlotte of Wales and 
Coburg to be dedicated tu her: late 
events alone having prevented its 
earlier publication. 

Mr. STANLEY, assistant-surgeon 
and Demons! ate or of Anatony at 
st. Bai tholo new’s Hi. Spi al. is pre- 
paring for pudlic ation in Uctonder 
next, a -ianuaiof Practical Anato- 
Inv, tor the use of students ens razed 
in dissections. 

A General View of the Structure, 
Functions, and Classiicationof Ani- 
nals; with plates: is preparing, 
bv the Rev. Dr. J. Fremine. 
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$82 Literary Intelligence. Poetry . 


Rules of safety from Contagion. 
Dr. Haycarrn. of Bath, lately 
ublished the following useful rules 
of safely from contagion in the Bath 
papers ; the object is to enable me- 
dical and clerical visitors of the sick 
to perform their important duties 
with safety :—It may be proper 
(says Dr. H.) previously to observe, 
that an infectious fever, in a small, 
close, and dirty room, is caught by 
a very great proportion of mankind ; 
not less than twenty-two, out of 
twenty-three, or a still higher pro- 
portion; but, ina large, airy, leh 
apartinent, even putrid fevers are 
seldom or never infectious. When 
this poisonous vapour is much dilu- 
ted with fresh air, it is not noxious. 
1. As safety from danger entirel 
depends on cleanliness and fresh 
air, the room-door of a patient, ill 
of an infectious fever, especially in 
the habitations of the poor, shouid 
never be shut ; a window in it du- 
ring the day oun to be frequently 
opened. In bad cases, a current of 
air, between a window and door 
both wide open, may be proper; if 
the air be very cold or damp, the 
curtains of the patient’s bed may be 
drawn close during this ventilation, 
should peculiar circumstances re- 
quire such caution. These regula- 
tions would be highly useful both to 
the patient and nurses; but are par- 
ticularl important, previous to the 
arrival of ay visitor. 


2. The bed-curtains should never 
be close drawn round the patient, 
but only on the side next the light, 
so as to shade the face: except while 
there is accurrent of air between a 
window and a door. 

S. Dirty clothes, utensils, &c, 
should be frequently changed, im- 
mediately immersed in cold water, 
and washed clean. 

4. All discharges from the patient 
should be instantly removed. The 
floor near the patient’s bed should 
be rubbed clean every day with a 
wet mob or cloth. 

5. heair ina sick room has, at 
the same time, a more infectious 
quality in some parts than in others, 
Visitors and attendants shuuld avoid 
the current of the patient’s breath, 
—the air which ascends from his 
budy, especially if the bed curtaius 
be closed,—and the vapour arising 
froin all evacuations, When medi- 
cal or other duties require a visitor 
tobe placed in these situations of 
danger, infection may be frequent- 
ly prevented by a temporary sus- 
pension of respiration. 

6. Visitors should not go into an 
infectious chamber with an empty 
stumach ; and, in doubttul circum- 
stances, on coming out, they should 
blow from the nose, and spit from 
the mouth, any infectious poison 
which may have been drawn in by 
the breath, and may adhere to those 
passages. 
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From the Edinburgh Magazine, 


ELLEN.—A TALE. 


a eATH this dasied turf, withouta 
stone, 
Reposes one whose griefs were little 
known 

And piued less; the woes of wounded 
pride 

She jel: too Keenly, but she strove to 
hide; 


Her cause of sorrow cared not to impart, 

And kept the burthen on her lonely 
heart, , 

Till death, in mercy, came to ber relief, 

And eased her of her life, and of her 
griet ! 

Not always so, yet, now and then, we 
find 

That outward shapes and shades bes 
speak the mind, 








And hers were such ; the eye that on her 
dwelt, 

Could augur how she thought, and what 
she felt; 

So slender was her form, so light her 
toot, 

That Echo, as she touched the earth, 
was mute ; 

Bright —beautiful—the wreathy auburn 
hair 

Stole on her brow, and veiled the lilies 
there ; 

Upon her silken cheek, the crimson glow 

Seemed like carnations, blooming in the 
snow ; . 

And pure her eye, as is the opening day. 

When peeps thro’ snowy clouds the blue 
of May; 

But yet its glance, so often downwards 
cast 

In present grief, or musing on the past, 

With melancholy meekness seemed to 
tell, 

Tho’ words were not—that something 
was unwell! 


Sedate above the maidens of her age, 

She was not prone to trifles that engage 

The giddy and unthinking; yet her tace 

W.s like a sunbeam, lightening every 
place, 

And cheering every dwelling where she 
came ; 

So every tongue that knew her blessed 
her name, 

And every eye that saw her hailed the 
sight, 

And every ear that heard her owned de- 
light, 

She was so simple, so devoid of art, 

So seraph-like in form, so pure in heart, 

So mildly tender, and so gently sweet, 

So chaste—the very daisy at her feet, 

When wet with dew, could scarce an 
embiem be 

Of so much loveliness and purity ! 


A smile was always beaming on her 

face, 

But, thro’ its dimples, some began to 
trace 

A fading of her colour, and the glow 

Upon her cheek scarce tinged the stain- 
less snow ; 

And some perceived that she loved soli- 
tude, 

And did not care that any should intrude 

Upon her evening path, as forth she 
strayed 

To breathe the coolness of the evening 
shade, 

To mark the waning glories of the sky, 

And doat on visions dear to memory ! 


What were the pensive dreams that 

memory brought? 

And why was sorrow ever in her thought? 

Where was the peace that beamed upon 
her brow ?— 

She always had been cheerful—why not 
now ?— 

Her simple tale it lists me to unfold, 

And to disclose ~what Ellen never told. 


He whom she lov’d had left her—o’er 

the sea, 

Far from the land of his nativity, 

iie was a dweller ; but the vows of truth, 

Repeated in his manhood, pledged in 
youth, 

Had faded like the presence of the sun 

When clouds are gathering round, and 
storms come on ; 

Another form had flashed upon his mind, 

O’ercome his strength, and made his 
reason blind, 

Dried up the fountain of his former love, 

And moved the heart, which time wag 
ne’er to move. 

Love pussed away : did Conscience whis- 
per not ?— 

Perchance it did, but—Ellen was forgot. 


Alas ! how time, and absence,—and 


mankind, | 

Impari their colours, and corrupt the 
mind ! 

All dream that they are faithful, but 
how tew 

Are to their honour firm, their promise 


true, 

Change not with fortune’s breath, and 
stand thro’ years, 

Above the range of fickleness and fears. 


He was not what he had been—nor was 
she, 

At least, within his soul, so reckon’d he; 

She had not now that place within his 
mind, 

Whose holy bounds, from earthly dross 
refined, 


Was purified to loveliness, and made 

A light, to which the sunshine was like 
shade: 

She seemed not now, as she had been of 
yore, 

A form, to which the earth no likeness 
bore; 


She was not now the soul of his delight, 

His earliest thought at morn, his last at 
night ; 

The spell, whose name, when uttered, 
could impart 

The thrill of rapture to his conscious 
heart ; 


~ 
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In his soul’s mirrour Ellen had grown 
dim, 

And yet she was the same—tho’ not to 
him! , 

Like one who gazes with profound de- 
light 


Upon the landscape on ‘a lovely night, 
A thousand beauties blended,—as the 


beam 

Plavs on the hill, the forest, and the 
stream, 

How beautiful! then upwards turns his 
eye 

To the iii. that cloudless traverses 
the sky— 

Lo! the sight dazzles, and the scenes 
below 

Have lost their lustre, and forget to 
glow! 


Yet faithful she remained, and far too 


true, 

And, thou; h the years flew by, her pas- 
sion grew. 

The wood, the river’s side, the sloping 
hill, 

Wherever they had strayed, she haunted 
still, 

And every tree, and path, and prospect, 
brought 

Some long-remembered pleasure to her 
thought, 

Some happy feelings, whose delightful 

low 


Had lighted up her bosom long ago! 
And oft at balmy eventide, she came 
Before the tree where he had carved her 


name, 

And twined it, with his own, within a 
heart, 

As ifthey were but one, and could not 
part : 

Then she would sigh, nor deem’d herself 
forgot, 

And mused on pleasure, and her future 
lot. 

Yet why so seldom hear of him ?—be- 

fore 

Comfort came frequent, and it promised 
more, 

But now—and yet a thousand fancies 
came, 


Neglect to pardon, and excuse to frame; 

The winds had long been adverse, or 
more near 

Himself might be—-then wherefore did 

, she fear ?— 

Thus often did she soothe her troubled 
mind, 

And in ideal bliss did comfort find, 
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But day, in mental darkness followed day, 

And month, succeeding mouth, revolved 
away, 

And brought no cheering tokens to im- 
part 

Relief nor solace te a sinking heart, 

At length her doubts were cleared—tho’ 
not by him, 

And Darkness swallowed what before 
Was dim ; 

The truth, lke lightning, flashed upon 
her sight, 

Destroyed its mental day, and left her 
night. 


And thus as in simplicity of song, 
My verse unfolds, she pined in silence 
long ; 
Soon waned upon her cheek the roses 
fair ; 
Neyzlected was her neatness, loose her 
hair. 


And not, as in her days of virgin pride, 
And ardent hope, with wreathy beauty 
tied ; 
Yet those who knew her not had never 
guessed 
That wan despair was working in her 
breast, 
And had, with noiseless tide, begun to 
roll 
Dark tempests o’er the ocean of her soul ; 
For silent was her eye, and mute her lips, 
A cloud had passed before her to eclipse 
The spring-tide of her loveliness, and 
made 
That, which was sunshine once, disas- 
trous shade ; 
And thus she pined, a flowret of the 
spring, 
truck by the ligtning flash, and wither- 
ing 
its fresh stalk. 
guess the cause, 
She grew the very dream of what she 
WAS ; 
A phantom of the past, that had its birth 
In our green world, and still revisited 
earth ; 
There came no gloom to blot her outs 
ward light, 
And to her hour of setting she was 
bright, 
Bright «s the radiance, when, at morn- 
ing hour, 
The silver moon descends to Ocean’s 
bower, 
Tinges the wave with horizontal ray. 
And, in eifulgent meekness, melts away! 


M. 
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